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king, Charles VI, a promise that the English
king should succeed him on the throne of
France. After the death of Henry V and
the succession of his son, Henry VI, who
was but a boy, the French, with the aid of
Joan of Arc, defeated the English and ob-
liged them to relinquish their claims on
France.

In the reign of Henry VI (1422-1461),
began the long factional struggle known as
the Wars of the Roses. In the course of
these wars Henry VI was several times de-
throned and again restored, but ultimately
Edward IV, the head of the House of York,
firmly established his hold on the throne.
After the short reign of Edward V, which was
a reign in form only, Richard III usurped
the power, but he was overthrown in 1485
at the Battle of Bosworth, and Henry, Earl
of Richmond, came to the throne as Henry
VII. He was the first of the Tudor dynasty.
The new king was a man of ability, and he
successfully upheld the royal authority, at
the expense of Parliament and the nobles,
so that his son, Henry VIII (1509-1547),
found himself, at his accession, in the posses-
sion of great power.

The reign of Henry VIII was chiefly note-
worthy for the beginnings of the Reforma-
tion in England (see REFORMATION; HENRY
VIII), which arose not through any desire
of Henry's to found a new ecclesiastical sys-
tem, but from a contest of the king with the
Pope on a personal matter. Edward VI
(1547-1553), Henry's son, carried on the
work of the Reformation, but on the acces-
sion of Henry's daughter Mary (1553-1558),
the most strenuous efforts were made to re-
store the Catholic religion. Cranmer, Ridley
and Latimer were the most illustrious of the
many victims of this attempt to crush out
the Reformation in England. Mary's efforts,
however, were in the end vain, as her half-
sister, Elizabeth (1558-1603), on her acces-
sion reestablished the reforms which her
father had instituted, and by the Act of
Supremacy had herself proclaimed head of
the Church in England. One important re-
sult of tHs move of Elizabeth's was the in-
crease in the feeling of nationality in Eng-
land, and this growth was also promoted by
the defeat of the Armada. During Eliza-
beth's reign Ireland was entirely reduced
to dependence on England.

When Elizabeth died, James VI of Scot-
land, son of Mary Queen of Scots, succeeded

her on the throne as James I, and established
in England the Stuart dynasty. Despite this
union of the crowns of the two countries, a
complete union was not accomplished for
over one hundred years. At the outset of his
reign, James, by his statement of the doc-
trine of the tkdivine right of kings/' instituted
a controversy with Parliament which ended
disastrously for his son. This reign is note-
worthy in the history of America, because
during it were founded the colonies in Vir-
ginia and in Massachusetts.

Almost immediately after the accession of
Charles I (1625-1649), the struggle with
Parliament reached a crisis. Charles pro-
rogued his first two Parliaments, and al-
though he was compelled by the Parliament
which convened in 1628 to assent to the Peti-
tion of Right, he assembled no Parliament
for eleven years after that time and ruled al-
most as arbitrarily as Louis XIV of France.
The persecutions of the Puritans, the at-
tempt to force the Anglican liturgy on the
Scottish Church and the continued disre-
gard of the necessity of calling a Parliament
finally brought matters to a head, and when,
in 1640, Charles did assemble a Parliament,
because he found that he must have its aid
in putting down the risings in Scotland, Par-
liament took matters into its own hands and
impeached the king's ministers.

The contest soon led to open war. After
several years of varying fortunes the War
ended in the defeat of Charles, who gave
himself up to the Scottish army. He was
handed over to the English Parliament and
in 1649 was tried, convicted of treason and
put to death. The strongest man in Parlia-
ment and in the army, Oliver Cromwell, soon
showed himself the natural head of the coun-
try, and he was able by 1653 to make himself
Lord Protector of the commonwealth and to
rule almost absolutely until his death in 1658.
Cromwell's son proved but a weak successor,
and by 1660 the royalists were able to bring
about the restoration of Charles II, who was
most enthusiastically greeted on his return
to England. This reign (1660-1685), during
which in its foreign policy England was little
more than a dependency of France, and the
court and society were more licentious than
at any other period of English history,
passed without any serious protests against
the arbitrary character of Charles, so glad
were the people to Lave again a king of the
royal line.